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Sister  Mercy 


She  was  inspecting  her  chin  for  hairs 
in  the  mirror  formed  by  the  win- 
dow of  the  classroom  door.  With 
her  keen  peripheral  vision.  Sister 
Mercy's  ice  blue  eyes  watched  us. 
We  were  enemies  in  a cold  war. 
The  young  nuns,  fresh  out  of  the  Convent,  were 
kind  and  caring.  I felt  sorry  for  them.  The  older 
they  got,  the  more  frustrated  they  got,  and  they 
took  it  out  on  us.  Sister  Mercy  hat^  children.  The 
harder  we  tried  to  please  her,  the  more  difficult  she 
became.  The  classroom  was  a tension-filled  battle- 
ground. There  were  forty-eight  students  and  the 
odds  were  in  her  favor. 

When  our  morning  prayers  were  finished,  we 
seated  ourselves  in  unison  and  automatically 
reached  for  our  Catechisms.  Our  books  were  too 
large  and  numerous  to  fit  in  the  compartment 
under  our  seats,  so  we  were  required  to  keep  our 
bookbags  next  to  us  as  well.  Because  of  the  volume 
of  work  to  be  done  at  home  each  night,  we  could  not 
use  anything  less  than  a strong  leather  satchel,  like 
an  old  fashioned  brief  case. 

When  I bent  down  for  my  Catechism  my  satchel 
was  gone.  By  the  muffled  giggles,  I knew  it  was  a 
joke.  Sister  Mercy  would  not  find  it  funny.  From 
my  bent  position  I scarmed  the  aisles,  but  I couldn't 
see  my  bag.  As  I raised  myself  up,  my  head  encoun- 
tered a hard  object.  It  startled  me  and,  without 
realizing  it,  I cried  out.  Now  erect,  I noticed  my  pen 
and  pjencil  were  gone  from  the  groove  at  the  top  of 
the  desk.  The  object  I hit  must  have  been  Kathy's 
arm  reaching  for  them. 


Chris  St.  Louis 


Fear  gripped  me.  Without  looking  up  I knew 
that  Sister's  cold  eyes  were  aimed  at  me.  She 
seemed  huge  with  her  fists  on  her  hips  and  the  head 
piece  of  her  habit  moving  up  and  down  as  she 
enunciated  her  anger.  "Lady  Jane,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?" 

I stood  at  attention  next  to  my  desk.  The  room 
was  silent,  there  were  no  more  giggles.  "I'm  sorry. 
Sister.  I dropped  my  pencil." 

"And  that  required  you  to  verbalize?" 

"No,  Sister  Mercy,  but  I hit  my  elbow  on  the 
desk.  1 didn't  mean  to  yell.  It  was  just  a reaction." 
I didn't  expect  her  to  understand  but  at  least  the 
others  would  know  I wasn't  a snitch. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Father  McGovern 
walked  in.  The  class  joined  me  at  attention.  "Goood 
Mooming  Faather."  Sister  was  smiling  now:  her 
head  bobbing  as  Father  spoke  to  her.  I wondered  if 
he  was  fooled  by  her  facade.  When  the  door  closed 
behind  him  her  eyes  shot  my  way.  "I'll  see  you  after 
school."  With  that  she  began  the  lesson. 

My  pen  and  pencil  had  returned  and  my 
bookbag  was  back  at  my  side  but  the  damage  was 
done.  I never  had  to  stay  after  school  before  and  I 
had  all  day  to  think  about  it. 

I remained  in  my  seat,  hands  neatly  folded  in 
front  of  me,  as  the  class  filed  out.  In  the  corridor 
they  waited  silently  in  rows  of  two.  The  entire 
school  was  poised  for  the  signal  from  Sister  Mary 
Thomas.  With  a loud  crack,  the  clap  of  her  hands 
echoed  through  the  halls.  Begirming  with  the  first 
grade,  the  students  poured  out  of  the  main  en- 
trance. They  kept  their  formation  until  they  reached 
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the  sidewalk.  At  that  point  they  were  free;  vocal 
and  animated  as  normal  children. 

It  was  strange  to  be  alone  in  the  classroom.  As 
the  din  of  the  departing  students  faded  I felt  as  if  I 
were  the  only  one  in  the  building;  the  only  one  on 
Earth.  The  ancient  furnace  rattled  into  action.  The 
musty  smell  of  the  old  school,  warmed  by  the  heat, 
made  me  feel  ill.  I wanted  to  go  to  the  lavatory  but 
I dared  not  leave  my  seat  or  even  unfold  my  hands. 
The  waiting  was  agony. 

I tried  to  distract  myself  by  studying  the  room 
with  my  eyes.  I never  noticed  before  that  the  ceiling 
was  ornately  sculpted.  It  was  once  beautiful  but 
countless  coats  of  paint  had  smoothed  the  features. 
The  walls  were  uneven  where  they  had  been 
chipped  and  cracked  and  patched  over  the  years. 
Not  too  long  ago  the  roof  leaked.  There  was  a stain 
from  the  ceiling  down  to  the  comer  of  one  window. 
The  molding  split  there  and  light  and  cold  air 
filtered  in.  It  was  a dim,  depressing  room  painted 
tan  and  brown.  The  entire  school  was  painted  tan 
and  brown. 

Thirty  five  years  ago  my  mother  sat  in  this  very 
room.  Except  for  getting  older  and  more  shabby,  it 
hasn't  changed.  Mom  probably  used  that  very  stick 
to  reach  the  upper  windows.  She  wrote  on  the  same 
chalk  board,  hung  her  coat  on  the  same  hooks.  The 
pointer  was  new.  It  must  have  been  replaced  a 
hundred,  no,  a thousand  times.  Sister  Mercy  had 
broken  three  pointers  so  far  this  term.  This  after- 


noon she  may  break  a fourth  on  me. 

"Lady  Jane!" 

"Yes,  Sister."  I was  on  my  feet  instantly.  Our 
Father  who  art  in  Heaven...!  prayed. 

"Y our  classmates  played  a trick  on  you  today." 
By  the  smile  on  her  face  I judged  the  pleasure  she 
derived  from  my  trembling.  "It  was  obvious  what 
happened,  you  were  really  the  victim.  But,  you  see, 
I must  keep  discipline  in  such  a large  class.  Were  I 
to  let  that  pass,  it  would  happen  more  and  more.  I 
would  soon  lose  control.  You  probably  think  I 
enjoy  being  a tyrant.  I truly  don't.  Close  your 
mouth  , dear,  and  sit  down.  What  I do  enjoy  is 
teaching  and  watching  my  students  grow  and 
mature. 

"You  are  not  an  outstanding  achiever  but  I 
have  had  my  eye  on  you.  There  is  a special  quality 
about  you.  Don' t allow  anyone  to  break  your  spirit. 
Do  you  understand,  Marie?" 

"Yes,  Sister."  The  tears  rolled  freely  dovm  my 
cheeks.  With  so  many  in  the  class,  I didn't  think  she 
even  knew  my  name.  "I'm  sorry,  I didn't  mean  to 
disrupt  the  class.  It  won't  happen  again,  I prom- 
ise." 

Sister  Mercy  opened  her  arms  and  I gladly 
hugged  her.  My  tears  were  joined  by  hers.  "My 
students  are  the  only  children  I will  ever  have  and 
I love  them  all,  but  I can't  keep  them.  Each  year  they 
move  on  and  eventually  forget  Sister  Mercy." 
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Low  Tide 


Claire  Melanson 


I pushed  the  screen  door  so  slowly 
and  with  such  care  that  I stole  the 
insufferable  click  it  would  normally 
boast  while  passing  across  the  latch. 
Stepping  beyond  the  door  and  once 
again  avoiding  its  croak,  I shut  it. 
My  family  was  undisturbed . . . freedom  was  mine. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  far  above  the  horizon 
and  the  banking  still  partially  shaded  the  beach. 
The  mud  flats  were  exposed  because  the  tide  was 
low.  There  was  a skim  of  water  over  the  muck 
making  it  difficult  to  tell  where  the  flats  ended  and 
ocean  began.  I stepped  onto  the  flats  with  my  bare 
foot.  It  sunk  down,  and  the  earth  oozed  up  between 
my  toes.  A suctioned  formed  beneath  my  foot  as  I 
lifted  my  heel.  I loved  it. 

Quivering  inside  I dashed  my  shovel  into  the 
flats.  This  is  the  time  to  dig  bait.  Worms,  to  be  exact. 
This  isn't  the  pastime  for  most  eleven  year  old  girls, 
but  I never  thought  much  about  other  eleven  year 
old  girls.  There  weren't  many  around  here.  Ck:ca- 
sionally  a family  would  rent  a cottage  for  the 
summer  or  just  a week.  But  mostly  I kept  to  myself. 
I didn't  dislike  other  kids,  but  how  many  would  dig 
bait  or  share  a breakfast  of  mussels? 

The  sneakers  slung  over  my  shoulder  smelled 
of  salt  and  were  bent  up  at  the  toe  and  heel  sort  of 
like  a salted  codfish.  They  might  appear  to  a more 
urbane  person  to  have  been  parboiled  and  bleached, 
then  baked  until  crispy  and  garnished  with  dried 
seaweed.  They  were  last  year's  sneakers  that  we 
were  made  to  keep  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving 
our  feet  from  the  hard  stones,  barnacles  and  mussel 


beds  that  lurked  under  the  high  tide.  None  of  the 
five  of  us  liked  wearing  them.  They  were  easily 
waterlogged  and  certainly  slowed  down  any  would- 
be  Olympic  swinuner.  But  mostly  it  was  one  of 
those  parental  encumbrances  that  kept  us  from 
having  all  the  fun  we  were  entitled  to.  Each  sneaker 
was  allotted  one  half  a shoelace  to  be  run  through 
the  first  set  of  eyelets.  It  was  necessary  to  beat  them 
together  vigorously  before  wriggling  into  them  to 
shake  loose  the  encrusted  sand  and  rout  out  any 
wasps  creeping  in  the  toe. 

The  care  of  sneakers  was  a ritual  here.  All  the 
summer  people  performed  it.  Sneakers  of  all  shapes, 
colors,  and  deformities  were  kept  on  front  or  back 
porches  to  become  parched  in  the  sun,  and  you 
could  hear  them  being  banged  together  if  you 
listened. 

This  morning  my  senses  are  ecstatic.  It  is  as 
though  my  inner  organs  have  contracted  and  moved 
to  my  chest.  After  all  it  isn't  often  that  nature  puts 
it  all  together  just  for  me.  Because  the  moon  was 
full  last  night,  low  tide  will  be  its  lowest  low. 
Freakish  really.  This  is  the  only  time  you  can  see  the 
flats  or  walk  on  them,  sink  in  them  or  have  a clam 
squirt  salt  water  up  your  pant  leg.  And  it's  morn- 
ing; my  favorite  time.  I am  excited  and  scared  at 
this  awesome  monthly  event.  I can  hear  the  gulls 
scavenging  behind  the  lobster  boats.  The  beach  is 
without  humankind.  Few  see  and  feel  the  wonder 
and  mystery  of  lowtide. 

I lift  out  a blue-black  clod  that  is  pungent,  but 
no  seaworms  are  there.  I turn  another  shovelful 
and  spy  one.  They're  so  fast.  I grab  him  and  reach 
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for  the  coffee  can.  He  can  sting  much  like  an  earwig. 
You'd  drop  him  fast  if  he  did.  I'm  experienced  in 
the  trade  and  know  enough  to  stay  away  from  the 
head  and  to  not  pull  too  hard  on  the  back  end.  He'd 
break  and  I'd  lose  half  my  bait. 

Fishing  should  be  good  today;  an  on-coming 
tide  all  day.  Dad  will  be  surprised  that  we  won't 
need  to  buy  bait,  and  this  is  fresher  than  the  refrig- 
erated kind.  Today's  Friday  and  fish  for  supper  is 


better  than  tuna  casserole. 

I tear  some  mussels  from  their  beds  before 
leaving.  What  pleasure  I'll  gain  from  the  disgust  of 
my  siblings  as  I cook  them  for  all  to  smell.  They'll 
sputter  as  they  roust  from  their  beds  how  the  house 
reeks  of  something  akin  to  the  must  of  a neglected 
aquarium.  I'll  smile  just  the  same  because  I'm 
doing  what  I like  to  do  best. 


Catherine  Anderson 
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Lori  Becker 
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Poems  by  J.  Hofstra 


Three 

(A  Math  Poem) 

her 
him 
+ me 

3 


gasoline  rainbows 

& sun  showers 
summer  rain 
purple  & 
orange  green 
tufts  of  grass 
& cement  cracks 
purple  & 
orange  green 
& children  play 
by  back-lot  swings 
purple  & 
orange  green 
& scabby  knees 
& pocket  things 
& purple  & 
orange  green 


Separate  Rooms 

She  sits  and  reads  the  paper 
in  the  furthest  comer 
of  the  living  room, 
carrying  the  weight 
of  this  world  gone  naad 
on  her  old  brittle  shoulders. 

And  him 
alone 

within  his  thoughts 
in  a separate  distant  room, 
reliving  the  return 
of  my  great  uncle 
from  the  first  world  war. 

At  mealtime  they  meet 
and  eat  in  silence 

never  looking  up  from  their  plates. 

then  quietly  she  washes 

and  to  her  left  he  dries 

the  dishes  from  which  they  just  ate. 
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Essex  St.  Station 


He  played  passing  snapshots 
of  a token  free  ride 
on  the  fuzz-sonic  guitar 
wired  into  his  mind 
It  was  next  to  the  mouse  amp 
The  lovers'  hands  met 
as  the  grey  old  man  sputtered 
and  on  the  bench  slept 

So  he  leaned  against  the  tiles 
nicotine  yellow  and  pale 
watching  a strung  out  Krishna  boy 
gaze  at  the  third  rail 
lifting  on  up  the  tremolo 
high  pitched  squeaking  pain 
Everything  around  him  meshed 
with  the  approaching  wire  train 

Spare  change  on  black  velvet 
The  concert  lights  were  set 
as  he  turned  up  the  distortion 
and  fretted  with  regret 
Shit  stains  on  the  stairway 
Another  artist  heaven  sent 
sat  counting  this  days  earning 
and  bought  a pack  of  cigarettes 


Kevin  Pierce 
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Poems  by  Richard  Melanson 


LiPo 


An  ornate  sea, 

reflecting  a moon's  amber  caresses, 

and  the  fruits  of  the  ancient  ones, 

ordered  his  blemished  soul 

to  squeeze  out  the  damp  cleaning  rag 

baptized  as  his  life 

and  spill  it  back  into  the  ocean. 

Li  Po  wished  for  death. 

Near  Chu  Phang  his  lonely  house  stood 
waiting  empty  and  marbled.  A casket, 
gathering  sorrow,  gathering  regret, 
held  an  emerald  brocade, 
his  mother-in  -law's  wedding  gift, 
in  the  hands  of  the  wilted  flower. 

These  thoughts  swept  his  transient  mind 

barren  and  impotent  in  its  cleanliness. 

and  froze  a stone  memory 

of  a gossamer  gown, 

temples  long  forgotten. 

and  a marriage  bed  unfulfilled. 

The  rippling  water  calmed  around  his  feet. 

His  throat  was  tight, 

but  he  swallowed  the  sea  air  in  gulps, 

feeling  the  wet  sand,  the  loss, 

and  the  last  cold  kiss 

stained  in  his  lips; 
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her  blood  still  throbbing  there 
tasting  like  thick  ocean. 

His  salt  tears  stained  his  cheeks 
and  wept  her  memory  into  the  sea. 

And  not  trusting 
to  the  mercy  of  a wish, 

his  pierced  wrists  sorrowed  himself  into  the  sea  also. 
And  the  sea,  taking  what  she  gave, 
bowed  ceremoniously  and  receded. 

Li  Po's  senses  dulled. 

He  sat  into  the  water 
up  past  his  sash 

and  called  aloud  to  Cheough  San. 

"I  come  to  you  Cheough  San. 

I come  slowly. 

Do  not  let  the  gods  tempt  you  away 
lest  I be  lost  in  your  house 
as  you  were  in  mine. 

Let  the  sea  carry  my  soul  to  you." 

Li  Po's  voice  broke 
as  his  heart  had  done. 

He  slid  into  the  sea 

and  began  to  move  in  concert; 

ebb  and  flow,  ebb  and  flow. 

He  became  the  sea 
as  his  fathers  had  done 
but  naturally,  in  time. 

Then  the  darkness,  that  indifferent  observer, 
looked  away.  The  moon  withdrew, 
and  liturgically  the  mannered  sea 
received  a gift. 
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A Mother 


She's  not  a roller  coaster 
or  a ferris  wheel, 
but  a merry-go-round. 

Her  journey  is  not  one 
taken  on  the  tilt-a-whirl 
or  backwards  on  the  Himalaya; 
not  even  the  fun  house 
or  the  haunted  castle, 
but  the  phone  booth, 
where  at  three  for  a dollar 
she's  content  and  pleased. 

Squeezing  four  in  the  booth, 
when  the  sign  says 
"No  more  than  two," 
proves  for  her  real  adventure. 

And  her  true  satisfaction  is  from  all  four 

being  in  focus 

and  sent  to  her  daughter 

away  at  school. 
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In  Retrospect: 
Three  Poems  for  Fall 


In  preparation,  fall  milled 
the  russet  ripe  summer  out 
like  hard  sunburned  apples 
melted  through  a worn  dder  press. 

It  colored  them  into  umber  jugs 

for  us  to  taste  through  the  creamy  winter 

and  murky  remember. 

Foaming  leaves, 
waves  of  spit  and  spatter 
flying  the  streets  as  uninvited 
as  a Piper  Cub  from  Germany 
flying  in  Moscow  Square. 


By  invitation,  opened 
on  the  speckled  backyard  lawn, 
the  white  pjercale  moon 
sits  in  the  red  wooden  chair. 

Leaves,  forming  a patchwork  pillow  in  the  seat, 

bid  her  stay  longer 

than  she  should,  or  would, 

greying  the  melancholy  ground 

with  a night  bath 

drawn  by  the  leaden  darkness, 

and  an  earth  stitched  closer 

than  a fitted  sheet 

shrunk  by  first  washing. 
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Steven  A.  Borodawka 
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The  Closet 


Michael  S.  Pellerin 


I'm  three  years  old,  and  I live  across 
from  the  cemetery,  near  a big 
statue  of  St.  Francis  that  stands  in 
a grass  circle  in  the  middle  of  the 
street;  I can  see  him  through  my 
bedroom  window.  My  brother 
Mark  and  I share  our  bedroom,  which  is  upstairs  on 
the  second  floor.  He's  older  than  me.  He's  six,  he 
goes  to  school. 

Everything  in  our  room  is  white,  the  walls,  the 
ceiling,  even  the  beds.  It's  very  bright  in  there.  We 
don't  have  curtains  anymore  cuz  my  dog  Taffy 
pulled  them  down.  There's  only  one  window  in 
our  room.  The  sun  shines  through  it  onto  the  far 
wall  where  the  closet  is. 

I don't  like  that  closet,  it's  creepy.  If  you  open 
the  door  and  look  on  the  left  side,  there's  some 
dusty  old  stairs  that  go  up,  up,  to  a door  in  the 
ceiling  where  the  attic  is.  If  s very  dark  in  there  and 
it  smells  like  old  wood,  but  I look  in  anyway. 

"You  better  watch-out.  There's  monsters  in 
there,"  Mark  would  say. 

"Leave  me  alone  and  stop  scaring  me.  Tm 
tellin', " I'd  say,  turning  quickly  and  slamming  the 
door. 

"The  monsters  live  in  the  attic  /know,  and  at 
night  they  come  out  of  the  closet,  go  under  your  bed 
and  grab  your  feet,"  he'd  say. 

He  might  be  right.  He's  six,  he  goes  to  school. 


"Stop  it,  Ma  says.  There's  no  monsters  and  that 
St.  Francis  watches  over  us." 

"He  just  watches  them  come  out  of  the  closet, 
that's  all,"  Mark  would  say. 

So  every  night  before  I went  to  bed  I'd  push  our 
heavy  toybox  over  against  the  door,  and  hope  that 
something  wouldn't  push  it  back  out  of  the  way.  I 
make  my  dog  sleep  with  me  just  in  case  sometWng 
comes  out  of  the  closet  before  I have  a chance  to  put 
the  toybox  there. 

"Dogs  can't  hear  monsters  coming  out  of  clos- 
ets," Mark  would  taunt. 

"Cut  it  out  or  I'm  telling,"  I would  yell  back. 

"Whaf  s all  that  noise  up  there?"  My  mother 
would  shout. 

"Nothing,"  we'd  say. 

"Then  shut  the  light,  and  get  to  bed." 

"Okay." 

Mark  would  stand  by  the  light  switch  and 
count,  "One . . . Two  . . . Three." 

He'd  shut  the  light  and  we'd  run,  jump  into  our 
beds  and  scurry  under  the  covers. 

"I'm  so  scared.  Is  the  toybox  heavy  enough?" 

I sleep  with  my  back  to  the  closet  door.  If 
something  comes  out  I don't  want  to  see  it.  The 
moon  shines  in  my  eyes  through  the  window. 

The  house  creaks. 

St.  Francis  looks  in. 
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H. Lyons 
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A View  Beyond 


Joan  Kingsbury 


To  an  outsider,  Bridgewater  was 
nothing  more  than  a small  cluster 
of  buildings  built  up  along  Route  1 
in  northern  Maine.  The  township 
consisted  of  fewer  than  500  resi- 
dents scattered  over  a six  mile 
square  area,  most  of  them  living  on  farms.  1 was 
fortunate  to  live  in  town  where  all  the  action  took 
place. 

The  post  office,  a two-story  cement  building, 
was  the  central  meeting  place  for  farmers  and 
townspeople  alike.  By  7:30  a.m.  the  regulars  were 
in  their  seats  on  the  hard  dark  benches  lined  up  like 
church  pews  in  front  of  the  mailboxes.  The  conver- 
sations varied  little  from  day  to  day:  the  weather, 
the  potato  crop  which  supported  the  town,  the  local 
high  school  basketball  team,  and  the  possibility  of 
tarring  the  east  bound  road  as  far  as  the  Canadian 
border.  Mustachioed  men  on  wanted  posters  lined 
one  wall.  The  opposite  side  was  wall-papered  with 
yellowing  government  notices  warning  of  the  haz- 
ards chemicals  have  on  animals  and  crops  intended 
for  human  consumption. 

At  one  time  it  must  have  been  vibrant  and 
alive,  but  then  the  building  contained  two  un- 
rented apartments  and  a boarded-up  Nation  Wide 
grocery  store  besides  the  post  office.  If  you  knew 
how  and  weren't  afraid  of  heights,  you  could  sneak 
into  one  of  the  apartments,  slip  out  an  upstairs  win- 
dow onto  a roof  next  door  and  shimmy  over  to  a 
ladder  and  onto  the  post  office  roof. 

The  view  was  worth  the  risk  of  getting  caught. 
Behind  the  square  building  on  top  of  the  hill  were 


the  train  tracks  where  wonderful  long  lines  of 
multi-colored  box-cars  went  by  daily.  Cars  from 
far  away  places  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  fueled  dreams  of  a future  for  adventurous 
adolescents.  These  trains  had  actually  been  to 
places  we  had  only  read  about  in  geography  class. 

A short  train  might  have  twenty  cars,  but  when 
you  saw  two  engines  pulling  a train,  you  started 
counting  the  cars,  hoping  to  reach  one  hundred. 
Long  trains  held  up  the  traffic  on  Route  1 in  front  of 
the  post  office  allowing  free  use  of  pea  shooters.  By 
the  end  of  summer  vacation,  your  aim  and  lungs 
had  improved  so  you  could  surprise  several  unsus- 
pecting drivers  with  green  peas  or  small  pebbles. 
No  one  thought  of  looking  up  for  the  culprit.  The 
lip  of  the  building  hid  anyone  laying  down. 

The  only  hazard  of  the  roof,  other  than  falling 
off,  was  the  tar  of  the  roof  itself.  On  hot  days  your 
toes  could  make  patterns  in  the  semi-liquid  goo. 
My  friends  and  I thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to 
trace  our  initials  deeply  in  the  peanut  butter-like 
mess.  I realize  now  how  my  parents  knew  I was 
involved- 1 thought  they  were  incredibly  smart. 

Just  down  the  hill  was  a little  white  bungalow 
beside  a small  pond  which  contained  a telephone 
pole  for  some  unknown  reason.  Dad  was  the  town 
barber.  Mom  was  the  only  beautician  within  ten 
miles  and  both  businesses  were  in  a two  room 
house.  Church  suppers,  baby  showers,  birthday 
and  family  reunions  were  the  major  topics  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  beauty  shop.  Scandals  were  few  and 
far  between  but  occasionally  someone  would  be 
seen  where  they  shouldn't  have  been.  As  the  day 
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progressed,  the  details  got  better  as  each  customer 
added  her  own  version  to  the  story. 

The  smell  of  hair  being  permed,  while  strong 
and  offensive  to  some,  is  like  an  old  cuddly  blanket. 
It  is  a signal  that  neighbors  and  friends  are  near  by, 
ready  to  share  their  newest  recipe  or  crochet  pat- 
tern. 

Winters  were  cold  and  long  in  Maine;  often  the 
pond  froze  by  Thanksgiving.  Crack  the  Whip,  tag, 
and  speed  races  could  all  get  your  blood  racing  on 
a cold  night.  Often  frost  bite  would  begin  to  set  in 
before  you  felt  cold.  Once  the  skates  were  removed, 
your  feet  crackled  like  peanut  brittle.  Hot  chocolate 
and  warm  woolen  blankets  were  visions  dancing 
before  your  eyes  during  the  short  walk  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  stabilizing  influence  of  Br- 
idgewater, Maine,  was  the  Baptist  Church.  The  tall 
steeple  and  stained-glass  windows  welcomed 
everyone  into  town.  Growing  up  in  a bible-belt 
section  of  the  country,  we  never  realized  that  other 
teenagers  did  not  center  their  lives  around  a church. 
Sunday  School  attendance  was  never  questioned,  it 
was  mandatory. 

Red  geraniums  peeked  from  the  well-tended 


window  boxes  and  pansies  daintily  edged  the  walk 
way,  all  planted  with  care  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Garden  Club. 

Several  women  appeared  like  elves  during  the 
week  to  polish  the  already  slippery  pews  and  ar- 
range for  the  fresh  flowers  to  be  brought  in  for 
Sunday.  A competition  developed  over  whose 
garden  would  supply  the  best  selection  for  the 
week. 

The  same  little  ladies  who  polished  with  love, 
loved  to  cook.  Any  excuse  brought  sagging  tables 
of  potato  salad,  baked  ham,  chicken  pot  pie,  every 
casserole  in  the  church  cookbook  and  plenty  of 
homemade  desserts,  enough  to  give  a cavity  to 
everyone  in  town.  Wedding  receptions  were  held 
at  the  church,  never  in  a cold  imjjersonal  banquet 
room  of  some  hotel  thirty  miles  away.  No  one 
could  have  catered  better  than  these  women  who 
had  been  like  second  mothers  to  you. 

Although  the  trains  have  been  discontinued,  I 
hope  there  are  still  kids  finding  the  secret  of  how  to 
get  up  on  the  roof.  Even  a small  town  can  give  you 
a wide  view  and  pleasant  memories. 
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The  Wall  of  Silence 


There  are  walls  of  brick  and  walls  of  stone. 
Walls  that  leave  me  cold  and  alone. 

There  are  walls  of  beauty  and  majesty. 

Walls  to  protect  us  from  storm  and  from  sea. 

There  are  walls  that  build  up. 

And  walls  that  break  down. 

Dividing  people;  countries  and  towns. 

The  wall  of  silence  is  one  I can't  see. 

It  separates  you,  it  separates  me. 

An  invisible  wall  made  of  concrete  and  steel. 
It  cannot  be  seen,  but  it's  painfully  real. 

I speak  over  the  wall,  even  through 
a tiny  opening.  What  else  can  I do? 

Please,  please  try  to  listen  and  let  me  in. 

To  shut  me  out  is  the  only  sin. 

I can  deal  with  the  issues  - hear  my  plea  - 
Whatever  they  are,  they  don't  bother  me. 

But  the  silent  wall  is  draining  my  strength, 

A mighty  foe  in  weight  and  in  length. 


Sometimes  I wonder  if  you  care. 

Then,  of  course,  I know  you  do. 

It's  just  the  invisible  wall 

that  separates  me,  that  separates  you. 

My  weapons  are  kindness  and  words  of  love. 
They  come  from  the  heart  but  reach  only  the 
wall. 

It  matters  not  how  I speak  - with  mouth,  touch, 
or  pen; 

The  cold,  thick  wall  forbids  my  expression  in. 

Crumble,  crumble,  I work  for  the  day 
when  the  wall  will  crack  and  fall  away. 

The  hurt  will  be  but  a memory 
of  a wall  that  separated  you  from  me. 

Carole  L.  Thibodeau 
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Kevin  Pierce 
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Delinquency 


Richard  E.  Patterson 


hat's  happened?  You  look 
like  you're  being  chased  by 
someone!" 

"Oh,  nothing  Mom.  I just 
tried  to  see  how  fast  1 could 
run,"  thinking  to  myself,  I can't 
tell  her  what  happened. 

"Where  have  you  been?  1 called  Billy's  house 
and  you  guys  were  not  there.  Bill's  mother  thought 
you  were  over  here." 

"Oh,  we  were  at  the  comer  watching  a fire  at 
the  gas  station." 

"Do  they  know  how  it  happened?" 

Should  I tell  Mom  or  keep  it  to  myself?  What 
am  1 thinking?  If  I tell  her.  Dad  will  kill  me.  How 
can  I say  that  we  were  playing  cards  at  Billy's  house 
talking  about  television,  in  particular  the  Elliot 
Ness  series  and  how  the  gangsters  made  a bomb 
out  of  gasoline  and  a bottle  with  a rag  as  the  fuse. 
Stanley  said  it  would  work  every  time. 

Stanley  was  a blonde,  thin,  wiry,  and  hyper  kid 
with  cold  blue  eyes.  I could  never  look  him  straight 
in  the  eyes  because  they  scared  me.  He  was  always 
saying  everything  we  saw  on  television  was  real 
and  he  could  prove  it . 

Billy  was  of  medium  height  and  pleasantly 
plump.  He  was  the  kind  of  kid  that  everybody  took 


advantage  of.  For  the  first  time  ever,  he  challenged 
Stanley  to  prove  it.  "Y ou  always  say  it  can  be  done. 
I think  it  will  blow  up  in  your  hands,  if  it  does 
anything  at  all." 

Fred  piped  up,  "Let's  do  it!"  What's  this,  my 
brother  actually  wants  to  do  something?  Fred,  the 
largest  of  the  four  of  us  and  by  far  the  strongest,  is 
my  brother,  the  one  who  usually  got  left  behind 
when  we  were  going  to  do  something  that  our 
parents  would  get  mad  at  because  he  would  tell 
them. 

Well,  Stanley  said  he  would  give  it  a try  and 
show  these  two  that  the/ re  wrong.  We  got  up  from 
the  card  table  because  we  had  had  enough  of  play- 
ing cards  anyway.  Stanley  wanted  to  get  out  of 
there.  Stanley  asked  if  Billy  had  any  gasoline  in  the 
garage.  He  took  a look  and  found  the  gas  can  to  be 
empty,  but  decided  he  could  take  some  from  his 
father's  car  with  a hose. 

"Fred,  you  find  a bottle  in  the  trash  cans  and 
Rich,  you  find  a rag  and  a book  of  matches.  Let's  do 
it!" 

"Well,  Stan,  it's  your  idea.  You  can  prime  the 
hose."  Putting  his  mouth  on  the  hose,  he  draws  up 
the  gas,  right  into  his  mouth.  He  starts  spitting  it 
out.  "Boy,  this  stuff  tastes  terrible.  Where's  the 
bottle,  Fred?" 
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Wess  Weinstein 
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"Right  here!  How  much  should  we  put  in?" 

"Stanley  says  to  fill  it  up.  I have  the  rag  and 
matches."  Stan  told  me  to  twist  the  rag  and  stick 
into  the  bottle.  It  won't  work.  I can't  get  it  in. 

"Use  something  to  push  it  in.  Try  that  screw- 
driver." The  gas  spills  all  over  us.  Billy  said  he'd  go 
in  to  get  a towel. 

"Forget  it.  Let's  find  a place  to  try  this." 

"But  Stan,  we  were  only  kidding  about  trying 
it." 

"No  way,"  Billy  says,  "I  want  him  to  try  it!" 

"Why  are  you  just  standing  there?"  my  mom 
asked.  "What  has  happened  to  you?  You  smell  of 
gasoline.  Did  you  get  involved  with  that  fire?" 

"What?  Oh  no,  I didn't.  We  watched  it  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  Mom." 

"Just  how  did  you  get  gasoline  on  you?" 

"Should  I tell  her?"  I asked  myself.  Not  on 
your  life.  How  can  I say  we  went  down  the  street 
and  decided  that  this  gas  station  that  has  been 
around  for  a hundred  years  with  its  outside  car  pit 
was  our  target.  The  car  pit  was  a hole  in  the  ground 
that  mechanics  have  cars  drive  over.  The  mechan- 
ics climb  down  a ladder  and  work  on  the  undercar- 
riage of  cars.  A tool  shed  that  was  about  six  feet 
long,  three  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  was  next  to 
the  car  pit.  Next  to  the  tool  shed  was  the  office 
building,  about  ten  feet  by  twelve  feet.  This  was  the 
target  of  our  experiment.  We  had  chosen  the  tool 
shed. 

Stanley  asked  me  to  light  the  fuse,  but  it 
wouldn't  light. 

"Rich,  sit  down.  What's  wrong?  Why  are  you 


talking  to  yourself?  You're  muttering  something. 
Has  something  hapjjened?  I'm  calling  your  father 
if  you  don't  start  talking  to  me.  Something  is 
wrong." 

"Oh,  Mom,  Tm  just  trying  to  catch  my  breath." 

"You'd  better  start  talking  to  me." 

"Mom,  we  were  racing  down  the  street.  That' s 
all.  I didn't  want  to  be  late  getting  home." 

"Where  is  your  brother?" 

"He's  with  Stanley.  They're  working  on 
Stanley's  car.  That's  how  I got  gasoline  on  me.  I 
was  helping." 

"That  old  piece  of  junk!" 

"Well,  that's  all  he  can  afford."  I hoped  she 
believed  me.  I wondered  where  they  went.  The  rag 
finally  lit  and  Stan  had  tossed  it  at  the  shed.  I think 
it  exploded  before  it  hit  the  shed.  I couldn't  believe 
it.  The  shed  was  engulfed  in  flames  instantly.  Then 
the  office  caught  fire  and  it  went  up  like  a Roman 
candle,  in  a matter  of  seconds.  We  heard  the  fire 
engines  coming  and  started  running.  Four  blocks 
away  we  stopped.  Billy  asked  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  Stanley  suggested  that  we  walk  back  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  watch  them  put  out  the 
fire.  Fred  agreed,  so  we  walked  back.  I was  feeling 
guilty  and  was  nervous.  Walking  behind  them,  I 
asked  if  anyone  else  was  nervous  about  going  back. 

"Are  you  kidding?  Why  should  we  be  nerv- 
ous? We  didn't  do  anything.  Yeah,  right!" 

The  police  were  there  keeping  the  crowd  back. 
We  blended  in  and  watched  as  the  firefighters  tried 
to  put  out  the  fire.  The  flames  were  shooting 
twenty,  maybe  thirty  feet  in  the  air.  There  seemed 
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to  be  a lot  of  thick  black  smoke.  More  than  1 ever 
thought  possible.  One  of  the  police  officers  came 
across  the  street  and  told  all  of  us  we  had  to  get  out 
of  the  area.  There  may  be  an  explosion  and  they 
wanted  us  to  be  safe,  suggesting  that  we  all  get  as 
far  away  from  here  as  possible.  We  moved  down 
the  street  and  watched.  The  firefighters  managed 
to  put  the  fire  out.  Fred  turned  and  said,  "You'd 
better  get  your  butt  home  and  1 won't  be  far  behind 
you." 

"Look,  if  you're  not  going  to  bed,  you  can  tell 
your  brother  he'd  better  get  up  early  tomorrow  and 
put  the  trash  cans  out  this  week  or  Dad  will  be  on 
his  case.  I'm  going  to  bed." 

"Okay,  Mom." 

I wonder  where  he  is.  Did  he  get  caught?  Did 


the  police  find  out?  Maybe  I'll  go  out  looking  for 
him  when  Mom's  asleep.  He  said  he'd  be  right 
behind  me  and  it's  been  a half  hour.  I'll  turn  on  the 
front  porch  light.  Maybe  he'll  think  it's  Mom 
looking  for  him. 

"Fred,  what  happened?" 

"I'll  tell  you  upstairs." 

We  scrambled  up  the  stairs.  "Okay,  Fred,  no 
one  can  hear  us  up  here.  Where  have  you  been?" 
"Stan  and  I went  back  and  started  talking  to  the 
police.  They  think  the  air  compressor  overheated 
and  caused  the  fire.  The  firemen  are  checking  it  out 
right  now.  Stan  doesn't  think  they'll  ever  figure  it 
out.  The  place  was  an  accident  waiting  to  happen." 

"But  Fred,  how  will  the  owner  stay  in  business 
if  the  place  is  burnt  to  the  ground?" 

"Who  cares?"  was  his  reply. 


Kevin  Pierce 
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Tony  Lazzaretti 
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Big  Burn  Hole 


We  took  a tour  of  the  bindery  last  week 

and  there  were  these  three  women 

sitting  at  a table  cutting  up  huge  sheets  of  film  with  long 

scissors;  quick  as  slashing  razors 

The  youngest  one  looked  about  seventeen 

and  had  on  a Def  Leppard  T-shirt 

with  a big  burn  hole  in  the  shoulder 

But  she  was  pretty,  with  dirty  blonde  hair  tied  back 

and  I was  thinking,  when  I was  seventeen 

I was  working  on  that 

Plymouth  of  mine  all  the  time 

after  school,  not  studying 

and  landscaping  the  golf  course 

in  the  summer  — Drinking  and  hanging  around  The  Park  and 
basically  having  a good  time  until  I almost  flunked  out 
and  had  to  start  studying  my  senior  year 
to  get  into  college 
And  I just  squeezed  in 
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She  looked  really  bored, 

so  1 asked  her,  "How  many  of  these 

things  do  you  cut  up  in  a day?" 

and  she  just  answered  'I  do  it  all  da/  and  sighed 

and  gave  me  a sour  look 

She  probably  wanted  to  tell  me 

to  fuck  off 

And  I'll  bet  that  that  guy 

we  saw  waiting  out  front  in  the  flat  black 

Chevelle  with  the  fat  tires 

and  Marlboro  boxes  jammed 

between  the  dash  and  the  windshield 

was  her  boyfriend 

and  he'd  have  pulled  a tire  iron  out 

from  under  the  seat  and  made  a fist  around  it 

If  he'd  known  I'd 

talked  to  her  — 

Probably  would  have  growled 
his  engine 
at  me  too 

John  Fuller 
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The  Climb 


Kevin  Wreghitt 


In  the  summer  of  1983, 1 went , as 
usual,  to  Camp  ECHO,  located 
high  in  the  Berkshires  in  the  little 
town  of  Goshen.  ECHO  is  an 
integrated  camp  for  disabled  and 
nondisabled  young  people.  Basi- 
cally, its  goal  is  to  improve  growth  and  develop>- 
ment  of  the  individual  through  recreational  and  en- 
vironmental experiences.  One  day  a small  group  of 
us  decided  to  hike  up  Mount  Savoy,  approximately 
4,000  feet  high  and  located  about  10  miles  from  our 
camp. 

Climbing  a mountain  is  a challenge  for  anyone. 
I can  only  imagine  what  it  might  be  like  for  the 
nondisabled.  On  the  whole,  Mt.  Savoy  is  relatively 
easy  for  the  average  hiker,  because  it' s not  too  high 
and  the  trail  is  well  defined.  The  fact  is  that  most 
hikers  are  able-bodied,  which  makes  the  climb 
easier.  When  the  average  hiker  does  reach  the  top, 
it  must  give  him,  too,  a sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride. 

A climb  affects  the  disabled  in  much  the  same 
way,  but  more  dramatically.  Physical  problems 
and  inaccessible  trails  make  hiking  much  more 
complex,  daring  and  dangerous.  Nondisabled 
people  not  only  have  to  think,  react  and  climb  for 
themselves,  they  must  do  it  for  the  disabled  as  well. 
However,  the  disabled  person  must  have  trust  and 
faith  in  others  and  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  order 
to  succeed.  For  the  differently  able,  climbing  a 
mountain  such  as  Mt.  Savoy,  is  like  climbing  Mt. 
Everest  to  the  able-bodied. 

It  was  a bright,  sunny  morning  when  our  group. 


made  up  of  six  counsellors,  six  wheelchair-  bound 
campers  and  two  nondisabled  campers,  set  off  for 
the  mountain.  We  came  to  a secluded  road  where 
we  parked  the  vans  and  unloaded.  We  sat  along- 
side the  road  in  a quiet  area,  having  lunch  and 
thinking  about  how  to  set  about  this  climb.  Even- 
tually, we  started  off  up  the  mountain  trail.  Slowly 
we  walked  through  the  woods  with  the  counsellors 
pushing  our  chairs.  Deep>er  into  the  woods,  it 
became  harder  to  push  the  chairs,  as  the  trail  was 
getting  Steepler  and  the  surface  much  rougher. 

As  the  climb  progressed,  our  group  became 
strung  out  on  the  trail  with  the  leader  a good  500 
yards  ahead  of  the  last  chair.  Halfway  up  we 
passed  a wide  clearing  in  the  woods  which  carried 
power  lines  to  the  valley  below.  At  this  time  people 
were  tiring,  especially  the  staff.  They  were  sweaty, 
dirty  and  hot  as  they  pushed  the  chairs  further  and 
further  up  the  mountain.  Now,  with  approxi- 
mately 3/4  of  the  climb  completed,  we  encoun- 
tered huge  boulders  on  the  trail,  so  that  wheel- 
chairs had  to  be  abandoned  here. 

Counsellors  got  us  out  of  our  chairs  and  put  us 
on  their  backs.  I was  with  my  counsellor,  Jonathan, 
and  he  took  me  up  most  of  the  way  as  he  was  a tall, 
thin,  but  a strong  young  man.  This  was  fortunate 
because  I was  nearing  six  feet  tall  and  weighed 
close  to  130  pounds.  The  counsellors  alternated 
when  we  got  to  a good  stopping  place.  When 
counsellors  have  campers  on  their  backs,  there  are 
others  called  "spotters",  who  walk  along  beside 
them  to  direct  the  way  and  to  help  out  if  anything 
were  to  go  wrong.  Boulder  by  boulder  we  climbed. 
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I was  very  nervous  because  I thought  I might  fall,  so 
I had  to  stay  very  still  and  hold  on  tight  and  trust  the 
person  carrying  me  with  my  dear  life. 

Finally  we  got  to  the  last  of  the  boulders.  They 
were  large  and  the  way  ahead  was  especially  steep. 
Some  people  had  already  gotten  to  the  summit  and 
the  freed  counsellors  came  back  down  to  help  us. 
They  said  they  had  a gorgeous  view  from  the  top. 
Some  of  us  at  the  time  had  been  questioning  whether 
we  could  finish  or  not,  but  when  we  heard  those 
reports  and  saw  how  far  we  had  come,  we  decided 
to  go  for  it. 

The  sun  shone  just  above  the  boulders  when 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  making  history.  Step  by 
step  we  carefully  proceeded  along  the  way  and 
finally  reached  the  flat  surface  of  the  summit.  It  was 
a magnificent  feeling.  Jonathan  and  I found  a place 
to  sit  down  on  the  hard  ground  and  he  supported 
me  by  holding  me  against  him.  Some  sat  there 
while  others  roamed  around  admiring  the  view,  all 
of  us  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  party  to  arrive.  I 
could  see  for  miles  around  and  people  were  crying 
with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes  because  we  had 
achieved  what  most  would  think  to  be  impossible. 

It  was  a sight  to  behold  with  clear  blue  skies 
and  bright  sun.  There  was  a little  breeze  blowing  in 
our  faces  which  cooled  us.  I could  see  some  haze  in 
the  distance,  but  it  didn't  obscure  much  of  the  view. 
As  I looked  below,  I could  see  green  rolling  hills,  the 
sights  of  many  buildings  and  busy,  crowded  streets 
with  cars  that  looked  like  toys.  In  fact,  we  were  so 
high  that  the  world  below  looked  like  an  animated 
model.  Being  at  the  top  gave  me  a sense  of  freedom 
and  power  over  everything  else. 

After  we  had  a little  snack  and  marveled  at 
everything,  we  decided  it  was  time  to  head  back 
down.  It  had  taken  us  about  five  hours  to  climb  and 
I imagined  others  beside  myself  were  wondering 
how  long  it  would  take  to  get  down. 

Once  again  Jonathan  hoisted  me  on  his  back. 


but  this  time  we  went  without  a "spotter".  On  the 
way  down,  I kept  repeating,  "Watch  out !"  or  " Be 
careful."  Jonathan  became  so  irritated,  he  stopped, 
got  me  off  his  back  and  on  the  ground.  Standing 
over  me,  he  delivered  a lecture  on  trust  and  re- 
nunded  me  about  our  training  prior  to  the  climb. 
Again  he  lifted  me  up  on  his  back  and  we  pro- 
ceeded without  further  warnings  on  my  part. 

Sometimes  we  stopped  and  Jonathan  would 
lean  over  with  me  to  give  his  back  a rest.  Finally  we 
got  to  the  wheelchair,  and  after  getting  settled,  we 
kept  going  on  our  journey  down  the  mountain.  The 
group  passed  the  wide  open  space  and  went  into 
the  other  set  of  woods.  We  were  getting  tired,  but 
persevered.  We  passed  the  now  familiar  scene  of 
the  trail.  Eventually  we  reached  the  bottom  and  we 
were  exhausted  but  exhilarated.  It  took  us  only  an 
hour-and-a-half  to  get  back  down  the  mountain. 
Congratulating  each  other,  we  loaded  our  tired 
bodies  on  the  van  and  went  back  to  camp. 

Before  our  climb,  my  perception  of  actually 
doing  it  was  very  vague.  The  mountain  was  de- 
scribed as  "rough"  by  some  of  the  staff.  I was 
wondering  how  they  were  going  to  do  this  because 
I had  envisioned  climbing  the  face  of  a mountain 
rather  than  by  a trail.  This  sounded  risky  to  me,  but 
I went  ahead  and  tried  it.  The  climb  was  less 
dangerous  than  I had  originally  thought  because  of 
the  trail  and  the  way  we  approached  it.  However, 
in  another  way,  it  was  just  as  dangerous  and  nerve- 
racking  as  I had  anticipated,  because  of  the  fear  of 
falling.  It's  hard  for  me  to  say  what  the  rest  thought 
before  and  during  the  climb,  but  I'm  sure  other 
people  had  perceptions  similar  to  mine.  I guess  you 
could  say  we  were  ready  for  anything. 

Reaching  the  summit  of  Mt.  Savoy,  gave  me  the 
courage  to  go  beyond  boundaries  and  achieve  new 
heights  and  when  I observed  the  people  who 
completed  that  climb,  I knew  they  were  affected  the 
same  way. 
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